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The Columbus Safe Deposit Vaults 


S, E. COR. STATE AND WASHINGTON STS. T5PhONE ow 


PRIVATE SAFES te rent at regular rates with unusual privileges and 


accommodations. 


STORAGE for trunks, furs, silverware, paintings, etc., for either a long or 
short time, this Ccmpany assuming any amount of liability. 








Pure Air. 
Perfect Ventilation. 


A Burglar Alarm System in both 
Vaults. 


A Riot Call. 


A Ladies’ Parlor with Tea Service, 
Periodicals, etc. 


Committee Rooms at the Disposal of 
Ladies’ Societies. 


An Abundance of Coupon Rooms. 


Vaults Open from 9 a. m. to 7 p. m., 
including Saturdays. 


A. D. T. Messenger Call. 


Telegraph Messenger Call. 


Telephone Service. 


Convenient Location for Ladies. 
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THE DUTCH ROOM OF THE GROLIER CLUB. 





OR those who take pleasure in 
Bs tracing the unity of the arts and 
in noting how the love of one 
branch of beauty will lead to 
aspirations after others, the 
‘*'Tappery ’’ of the famous New 
York Grolier Club will prove of 
very great interest. There are 
few who do not know that the 
Grolier Club stands in America 
for all that is beautiful and 
worthy in the making of books. 
Its membership includes the names of almost every 
one who has in any way become prominent or famous 
in the various efforts which the completion of a fine 
volume necessitates. Authors, publishers, printers 
and binders here meet in good fellowship and ex- 
change their respective talents. The c]ub’s influence 
for good in the preservation and collection of master- 
pieces of book making, and in the inspiring and 
fostering of better ideas in this country cannot be 
overestimated. 

When they turn from their Elzevirs, Eves and 
Le Gascons to minister to the other part of man, it 
is pleasant to see that their surroundings are in keep- 
ing with the spirit of their hobby, and that there are 
no jarring notes. Perhaps of still greater interest, 
from the standpoint of this magazine, is the fact that 
the letter heads of the designer of this accurate and 
exceedingly attractive reproduction, bear the in- 
scription, ‘‘Carpenter and Builder.”’ 

That there are still members of this honorable 
craft who have so much feeling for the truth and unity 
of their labor, and who can plan and execute a piece 
of work so harmonious and realistic in all its details, 
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time. Mr. William S. Miller, who is 
this successful room, is certainly 


remnant of the ancient artisan in wood, 


ner of a new development in the crafts; 


nvictions let us hope the latter. 


om of the Grolier Club is in its house, 
irty-second street, and, as the illustra- 
-ate, is in the attractive Dutch style of 


terdam, and so natural in appearance 


wonder if old Peter Stuyvesant has 
ed out of the range of the camera. The 


15x16 feet and thirteen feet in height. 


‘ming the walls, benches and joists is of 


ess, all of which has been worked over by 


1ened sufficiently to give appearance of 


squared timber universally used before 


ymills. This is then stained an antique 
tment with thin paste filler, toned with 
vn. This was put on with a brush and 
ughly with excelsior, and finally coated 
The floor is white pine, 
red knots showing, and usually strewn 
ch sand. The ceiling is made of stout 


hed taut over the rafters, and sized and 


th a mixture to produce the effect of 
d plaster. The walls above the wain- 
ated ina similar way. The sashes of 
id the doors of the cupboards are glazed 
n translucent bull’s eyes set in lead. 


, upon which many a Welsh rarebit has 


is built of red tile. The chimney 


vith Delft tiles, and is overhung by the 
hood, supported on wrought iron brack- 


and having a level shelf for utensils. 
ire, including hinges, locks, hooks and 
sed nails, is wrought by hand and 
d, the designs for these and for the 


being copied from originals or sug- 


is really built inside of an ordinary 
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apartment, and is ventilated by a flue in the chimney 
and by means of the casement windows which open 
into the outer room. It is heated by steam, the ra- 
diator being cunningly hidden under the benches, 
which incidentally should be a suggestive idea for 
disposing of this most ghastly of all modern improve- 
ments, a steam radiator. Outside the door hangs a 
shingle, on which is painted “Tappery” in black letters. 
The battened door is studded with hand made nails and 
closes with a stone suspended from a rope, in place 
of aspring. The blue and white plates along the 
walls serve a decorative purpose when not required 
for more utilitarian purposes, and indicate how much 
neglected this ancient and pleasing custom has be- 
come. Many times when good pictures are not obtain- 
able it were better were it revived, and that the walls of 
a dining room should rely upon the china racks alone 
for decorative effect—providing the china will warrant 
it. On the right of the door is along copper syphon for 
pumping beer and ale from out a cask. This was once 
the property of Beefsteak John, famous in old New 
York for his unsurpassed beef and still better cheer, 
it being for many years a fad to go down to John’s 
establishment, and there eat his unequaled beef- 
steaks, seated upon the heads of upturned kegs. Al- 
most all the utensils have histories attached to them, 
and come from well known resorts. The clock is very 
old, and came from Friesland. It is painted or enam- 
eled in color, and could not be more appropriate to its 
surroundings. One of the pewter beer mugs is so 
worn in one piace from constant use as to be exceed- 
ingly thin and the rim bent and shaped as one could 
fancy years and years of use might bring about— 
‘kissed away,’ as one of the habitués of the place 
expressed it. 

There are ginger jars, pipe racks with the bent, 
long stemmed Dutch pipes with which Mynheer is 
always pictured, a keg and spigot so that the ale 
may be drawn ‘‘ out of the wood ”’ to the satisfaction 
of the most particular, and more plates and cups at 
the side of the fireplace. A bird cage of special 
design adds to the very realistic appearance, but we 
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COMMERCIAL BOOK BINDINGS. 





7 10 EVEN the most casual observer 
‘4 WY | the great improvement of late 
years in the appearance of the 


ce 2 
> covers, paper and workmanship 
of the books of commerce is one 
to be both noticed and com- 
mended. For years the only 











things we knew were cloth 
abominations with stamped de- 
signs of the cheapest and most 
trivial invention—and this in 
books of every kind. The de- 
signs had no relation to the contents, nor were they 
in any sense appropriate or fitting. The paper, too, 
was thin and poor; type often too small, and margins 
narrow. The whole effect of such a work was mean 
and uninviting, and gave no possible incentive to 
more serious acquaintance. 

While the change has not been so abrupt as seems 
on first thought, still it has come within the last two 
years at most, along with the general renewal of in- 
terest in things artistic, until now it is really re- 
markable to see the merit of books which are actually 
cheap in price. The covers of cloth and buckram 
are of good color, the designs are many of them of 
conspicuous good taste. Within the covers well 
made linen paper is used, type faces are clear and of 
good size, and the title pages are models of good 
composition, where rubrication even is used with dis- 
crimination. The forwarding in a large proportion 
of modern work is well done, the books open easily, 
are strongly sewed and are a pleasure to use and 
handle. The makers are wise in using serviceable 
colors, and, aside from a few unpleasant experiments 
in ivory and salmon, to which the publishers resorted 
for a time, are most appropriate for daily use. A 
firm of Chicago publishers, Stone & Kimball, was the 
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WEDGWOOD. 

)HERE is an epoch in every craft 
»} when, under the guiding hand 
of some master workman, it 
passes from the hap- hazard 
production of irregular and un- 
certain articles almost to the 
condition of a science, when the 
product is as regular and exact 
as can be desired. Such anepoch 
in the art of the potter occurred 
when Josiah Wedgwood, after 
various experiments in business 
and several partnerships, in 1759 returned to Bur- 
slem, his native town in Staffordshire, and set up for 
himself in a small thatched manufactory. He had 
come of a race of potters, and early evinced great 
proficiency in his craft, together with decided indi- 
viduality in his ideas and experiments. The science 
of chemistry in the middle of the eighteenth century 
was almost a blank, but what little was known, 
Wedgwood eagerly sought to assist him in the vari- 
ous glazes and pastes for which he was searching, 
with such good effect that eventually he was able to 
produce imitations of almost any substance he de- 
sired. It is a question whether the interest of true 
artisanship was not injured in some ways, as much as 
it was advanced in others, by the organizing spirit of 
Wedgwood. He soon found, for example, that one 
man could better perform a certain portion of the 
work than another, and that by keeping him at this 
one task he could in time do twice as much, and that 
far more accurately. Up to Wedgwood’s time the 
workmen had in turn performed all the operations 
connected with the pottery, from pit to finished piece. 
Wedgwood soon organized his works on the new 
plan, now almost universally employed in all large 
establishments, which gives to each man only a 
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small part of tl yor, and which calls for doing this 
part with littl 10 thought of what precedes or of 
what follows. result was far greater output at 
less cost, and ich more uniformity of product. 
On the other ha the work lost the human element 
which can con nly from the loving interest of a 
craftsman wl ries the object through all the 
processes, and resses upon it his own individual- 
ity. This for artistic objection; and for the 
humanitarian, it made the workmen machines. Thor- 
oughly practi Wedgwood’s pitchers and spouts 
always poured, plates matched accurately, and 
his covers wit deep rim always fitted securely. 
These are po to be appreciated. A Japanese 
yitcher or spout rarely pours without spilling half the 
contents, and the lids must be held on firmly or they 
will slide off lly with disastrous consequences. 

The famou dueensware was developed after 
many trials not long after Wedgwood’s establishment 
at Burslem. s of arich cream color, and though 
often undeco) was molded in such attractive 
shapes that it ured immediate success. Wedg- 
wood was a life a very energetic and astute 
business man, this vogue of the new ware was 
accelerated by roke of business policy on his part 
when he prese1 Queen Charlotte with a number 
of his most successful efforts. The queen was at 

mce greatly n with the ware, and ordered a 
mplete din et of it, also requesting him to 
name yr hi hich was of course equivalent to a 
ommand, and gave rise to the name, Queensware. 
One of the di ; often used to secure a decorative 
effect with tl ire was the employment of open 
rk patterns lar to those so much used in silver. 
‘he illustrat of an old piece owned in Chicago, 
vhich show he general style of this well known 
faience. ; 

Wedgwood from the first never failed to turn all 
the other craf his own advantage, and employed 
artists to copy ures and statues, cameos and silver 

ill over |] pe. It has often been regretted 
did so much imitating, and did not employ 
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Crocus Bowt. 
Owned by Miss Kate Aishton. 
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his very great abilities in original work. In this he 
only followed the fashions of the day for classical 
revivals, and used his ingenuity in devising means 
of reproducing in pottery the effects hitherto obtain- 
able only in gems and cameos. His workmanship 
was always beyond criticism, and many of his de- 
signs were equally commendable, while others were 
quite stiff and artificial. Wedgwood even dared at 
times to alter classical designs by the rearrange- 
ment of the figures, in order to increase the number 
of his patterns; such liberties as these being, fortu- 
nately, however, of rare occurrence. 

In 1768 he formed a partnership with Thomas 
Bentley, which lasted until the death of the latter, 
twelve years later. Mr. Bentley was a man of con- 
siderable education and extensive acquaintance. He 
had been a prominent merchant in Liverpool, and 
prior to the partnership Wedgwood had met at his 
house the foremost scientific men of the day, from 
many of whom he obtained valuable ideas. Through 
Bentley’s friends, among the richer classes of col- 
lectors and connoisseurs, Wedgwood was able to 
secure rare and valuable articles of ancient art for 
the purpose of copying, and in many other ways the 
association was profitable and agreeable. Passing 
over many minor inventions and successes, the 
greatest of all was that of Jasper Body. This was 
primarily the white opaque, yet almost translucent 
substance with which he obtained his greatest tri- 
umphs. By mixing various ingredients with it he 
obtained for his backgrounds a variety of colors, 
blue, green, chocolate, lilac and others, and upon 
these were cemented the molded forms and decora- 
tions familiar to all. This Jasper Body was of two 
kinds, known as ‘‘solid,’? in which the color was 
placed in the paste, and ‘‘ dip,’’ in which, as the name 
indicates, the color was on the outside only. The 
latter was chiefly made after Bentley’s death, and 
though intended as a method of economy, proved 
to give the best results. The decorations were often 
under-cut and polished after being attached, which 
made them approach closely to the realm of fine art, 
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[t isa most remarkable and splendid 
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may have been, it certainly has had 
It remained 


the well known collector, 
him it was sold to the duchess of Port- 
ry is that Wedgwood and the agent of 
th kept bidding for the vase at the sale 
scovered that Wedgwood proposed to 
ir the privilege of duplicating. This 
mise by which the duchess was per- 

the coveted object on condition of 
edgwood for his purpose. The fourth 
nd deposited it inthe British Museum, 


nay be seen, but not in its perfect con- 


345 a man named Lloyd maliciously 
any pieces. It was put together very 
some of the parts were lost entirely. 
red no pains in copying this ancient 
id so well did he succeed as almost to 
|. Various developments and adap- 

eneral style of the Portland vase have 
Vedgwood and his successor, and are 
st known product. He also made a 
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ibor in this direction that one of his 
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original antiques loaned to Wedgwood, and were 
taken by impressions directly fromthem. The edges 
were frequently polished on a lapidary’s wheel, ex- 
actly as if they had been genuine gems. Terra 
cotta statuettes and reliefs were another form of his 
activity, and several of his sculptors were of national 
fame. He rediscovered the art of painting in earth- 
enware without any glass or enamel, which had been 
previously known only to the Etruscans. One of the 
greatest single pieces of work executed by Wedgwood 
was a dinner service for the czarina, Catherine II of 
Russia. This was begun in 1772, and not completed 
until 1775. It wasdecorated with over 1,200 views of 
country houses in England, many of which were espe- 
cially sketched by Wedgwood’s artists. 

A very fine example of his best work is the crocus 
bow! illustrated, the only known duplicate of which 
is in the British Museum. This is of the period of 
1770 to 1780, and consists of a cream white ware with 
a dull glaze and decorations in a very charming dull 
grey or sage green. The modeling of the grapes and 
leaves is very sharp, and shows accurate under-cut- 
ting; that is, they have been carved after having been 
attached to the bowl. The shape is especially grace- 
ful, and the perforated top for the guidance of the 
young shoots is well arranged for practical efficiency. 
These bowls were not at all rare, but were almost 
universally made in his commoner and more com- 
mercial wares. 

The little cup is a choice specimen also of Wedg- 
wood’s fine work. It is of the period prior to 1770, 
and each little ornament shows evidence of individual 
cutting and attention. The cup is cream colored; the 
vine ornament around the rim is white on a lilac back- 
ground; the little squares are lilac upon a white back- 
ground, and the star leaf shapes are light green upon 
white. Altogether it is very dainty and attractive, 
and a color combination of which Wedgwood was very 
fond. Wedgwood also made a good deal of black 
basalt. Some of this was so fine as to be used for 
touchstones by the goldsmith guilds. There are in 
the South Kensington museum a fine series of busts 
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various processes, and it is equally true that each in 
its way was successful, both commercially and artis- 
tically. After his death the factory was continued 
by his sons, and, as is known, isstill in existence; but 
the death of the founder took from it all its inspira- 
tion, and it has gone on since, only copying, and that 
poorly, the designs and the methods invented by 
Josiah Wedgwood. 


PAUL STANHOPE. 
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HE line between selfishness and 
an allowable rightful insistence 
upon our proper rights is not al- 
ways an easy one todraw. But 
there need be no uncertainty 
when it comes to a question of 
the privacy of the home and the 
never -to-be-forgotten Anglo- 
Saxon principle that each man’s 
house is his castle. It is the very 
essence of this sturdy precept 
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) picturesque element to the landscape, 


t the slightest trace of privacy to its 


nply boldly proclaims the ownership of 


irth, as if tosay: ‘‘I own these 60x175 
look over and covet my house, but you 

’’ There are many towns in which 

such matters much to heart are head- 
igainst the fence, and each year sees 
to the open lawn, which soon, if not 
lominate the landscape everywhere. 
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that things half seen appeal most strongly to our 
taste and tempt us most with interest and apprecia- 
tion. A fruit tree in bloom just showing over the 
top of a garden wall, the breath of the lilac wafted 
from behind a hedge, or a short vista through a gar- 
den gate of a winding path and pink brick walls 
against which a row of hollyhocks are stiffly bloom- 
ing—each of these makes for an imaginative soul the 
nucleus of an exquisite picture, and leads him back 
many a day to catch one more look at the blooming 
boughs or once again to drink in the fragrance of 
waning lilacs. What of this can a level lawn do for 
a man, what interest can it excite in his mind, or 
what can it offer to bring him back again? True, it 
may have been clipped since last he passed, and the 
sprinkler may be running with a merry whirl, throw- 
ing the water perchance away across the sidewalk, 
and forcing the passer-by to flee into the street if he 
would escape a ducking. There may be flowers, to be 
sure, but they will be in ordered beds and far enough 
from the sidewalk to prevent the picking of them by 
the passing boy. The house is often of irreproach- 
able architecture, but it is an unset gem; all its bad 
points, if such there be, glare out upon the world, 
and all its good points are lost in its proximity to its 
neighbor and the lack of picturesque surroundings. 
The family might as well sit upon the sidewalk, for 
all the privacy they secure upon the porch. The 
grounds are theirs, but they may not use them for the 
many pleasant purposes which make a country life 
the preference of so many. The children, when they 
romp without, are playing in the street. They run 
from house to house and lawn to lawn, and cannot be 
controlled in choice of playmates as their seniors 
wish. The fence is poor and cheap and bad, a lack 
of fence is unpicturesque and commonplace. 

In Europe, England especially, and ina few of the 
older places on the Atlantic coast this problem has 
been solved long years ago by the wall and the 
hedge. 

There is the wall alone, of brick or stone, and this 
is very good; there is the hedge alone, which answers 
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Let the dining room face the garden, by all means. 
Nothing is more pleasant than such an outlook from 
a breakfast table. 

Still another effect is secured by setting the house 
well toward the rear, leaving only sufficient room 
back of it for a small paved yard for kitchen and 
laundry uses, and using all the long sweep in front 
for decorative purposes. 

There is in Washington a large mansion built 
upon the street line on a corner, behind which is a 
walled-in garden. From above the wall come out 
such songs of birds, such fragrance of flowers and 
such a waving and rustling of tree tops that the 
passer-by involuntarily stops and mentally calculates 
if there be no way for him to scale the wall and see 
what lies beyond. Baltimore has many such attract- 
ive places right within the city proper, which makes 
of it one of the most pleasing of all towns to live in. 

There is a house in Germantown standing end- 
wise to the street, and directly uponit. A highstone 
wall covered with vines is built against the corner of 
the house and closes in the garden, which, as well as 
the house, is entered by a wrought iron gate below 
an archway in the wall. The well known Craigie 
house, in Cambridge, is half hidden behind a low wall 
and fence, back of which a hedge grows strongly. 

Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway, among other 
illustrators, have long appreciated the possibility of 
such combinations, and many of their drawings of 
walls and hedges with garden vistas through the 
gateways are so alluring as to well repay reproduc- 
tion. The opportunities are unbounded and the need 
is crying. The advantages of such secluded gardens 
are so patent, the charm so irresistible and the con- 
tagion so certain that let but a few dare public dis- 
approval and all the world must follow. 


OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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ARMONY, after all is said, is only 
the harmonious word for fitness. 
One who has this sense of fitness 
keenly developed will, without 
study of style or period, have 
attractive surroundings, be the 
income large orsmall. In think- 
ing over the houses with which 
one is familar, it often appears 
that those of the rich are less 
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tions and our best impulses ; yet without this ballast 
are we not apt to soar beyond our human ken, and so 
lose perspective and proportion ? 

For our uses in home making, common sense 
seems synonymous with fitness, and thus comes 
closely to the most beautiful word harmonious. 

Above all things, it is futile to copy. Another’s 
needs cannot be yours. Absorb and take what is for 
your own, to grow and: blossom, as the plants do 
from the soil. Many otherwise good houses are 
ruined by such injudicious copying, involving, as it 
often will, the placing of an intrinsically good thing 
among objects totally out of sympathy with it. 

There is a house where there was little money 
spent and no particular effort made for effects, yet 
the writing table was always in good light, usable 
and used; the piano open and music within arm’s 
length. The lamps and books were always in their 
best places, while there was nothing trivial or super- 
fluous. That home was good. It was truly harmo- 
nious, and therefore had character of its own and 
was pleasing. 

The first and last rule of a beautiful: house, it 
would seem, should be that every piece of furniture 
should not only look as if it were meant for use, but 
actually bear that indefinable stamp of daily employ- 
ment which makes it truly a part of the home, and 
not a mere adjunct standing in a perfunctory 
manner where it was last placed after lengthy con- 
ferences. 

Even the drawing room may be made more comfort- 
able and inviting to a long ¢ete-a-tete, by having the 
chairs placed in right positions to induce the visitors 
to drop into them, a small table near by with books 
at hand; a photograph or two to pick up, and above 
all, if possible, there should be a fireplace with real 
crackling, spark-flying wood. 

A tea table will help, but not in the window; by 
the hearth in preference, or in a comfortable corner 
of the room. The French, with their rare capacity 
for friendship, have a pleasant way of placing two 
arm chairs, facing, one on either side of the chimney 
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The cupboard is built of English oak, and is to-day 
unchanged in its original appearance, except that 
some late owner has added the four urn-like orna- 
ments at the top. In olden times it was the custom 
to draw a wide scarf or cloth over the top, with the 
ends hanging. This is called a court cupboard, but 
is more properly an inclosed court cupboard. 

Two hundred years ago the house in which this 
stood was destroyed by fire, and on the back may still 
be seen the marks of the flames. 

The china and other articles shown in the photo- 
graph are of greater or less antiquity, some of the 
pieces being associated with Gen. Israel Putnam; all 
are relics in the Putnam family of Danvers. 

The general outlines of this piece and the style of 
the decoration are characteristic of the period, and 
represent the better class of work then produced 
—not the very best, of course, but such as people 
of fairly good standing in the community indulged 
in, and which is intrinsically good enough to be of 
more than casual interest even at the present time. 


In the frequent consideration of the growth and 
development of the country club, the point of view 
has been usually social or athletic, and sometimes 
slightly architectural, when the work was by some 
well known architect. Any number of articles have 
been printed concerning the sporting features of 
various cricket, golf, tennis and hunt clubs scattered 
in profusion in the east and in moderation in the 
west. But it is time for a realization of the fact that 
the interiors of these club houses are in the majority 
of cases representative of the best ideas in interior 
decoration. This last expression is employed diffi- 
dently, owing to the abuse to which it has been sub- 
jected of late years—it is not synonymous with the 
same expression when used on the sign of a wall paper 
establishment. The fact is, however, that the house 
of a country club has few of the faults of the average 
dwelling on which the same amount of money has 
been expended. In those which have come under 
the writer’s observation the prominent characteris- 
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The present series of articles in Zhe Studio about 
the revival of English domestic architecture has 
been always of interest, and the last number has 
some admirable pictures illustrating the work of Mr. 
C. F. A. Voysey. These buildings are largely cot- 
tages and small country houses, and are unusual in 
their individuality and charm. They present excel- 
lent examples of this class of design, and provide 
wholesome food for reflection. The point made in 
their favor, aside from the artistic merit, is their low 
cost, as it says in the article: 

‘“*It is no exaggeration to say that some of the en- 
tirely delightful houses he has called into being would 
compare favorably with the miserable shams of the 
jerry-builder. To beat the vulgar and badly con- 
structed dwelling—on economic as well as artistic 
grounds—is a notable achievement. But that Mr. 
Voysey has done it more than once remains as abid- 
ing evidence that art may not only be obedient to the 
demands of common sense, but that it is able to use 
worthy materials honestly and give you a lasting 
structure as cheaply as the most scamping rival can 
produce it. This is doubtless due to the fact that 
Mr. Voysey in such a building almost ignores orna- 
ment, especially of the sort that is applied so lavishly 
to distract attention from faulty workmanship and un- 
sound material.”’ 

The article contains a number of excellent ideas. 
Mr. Voysey’s own ideas on decoration are well worth 
quoting : 

‘Tf you have really beautiful furniture and only 
fine pictures and such pieces of bric-a-brac as are en- 
titled to be called works of art, then he counsels exqui- 
site reticence in internal decoration. But if you must 
needs use unlovely ornate furniture, and fabrics with 
patterns, then he would have you unafraid to welcome 
pattern everywhere, so that in its very abundance 
you may escape the contours of badly shaped furni- 
ture sharply defined against a plain wall, or some one 
dominant pattern thrusting itself on you without any 
rivals to modify its insistent claims to be noticed.”’ 
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Klapp & Co., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: 
Please find enclosed One Dollar, for 


which send me ‘*The House Beautiful” fur one year, 





commencing with number. 




















McCully & 
Miles Co. 


178 WABASH AVENUE. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Burlap Decorations, 
French Paneling, 
French and English 
Paper Hangings, 
Stained and Leaded 
Glass. 


_ Estimates given on all dec- 
orative and glass work. 
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VACATION DAYS. 


Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are 
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akes which have not been fished out. These resorts 
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Elgin and Waltham 
Watches 


OUR method of selling watches on the installment 
plan is proving immensely lar. We handle 
only the better grade of Elgin and Waltham watches. 
We buy in large quantities at close prices. We have 
built up a large trade through honest methods and fair 
dealing and through being placed in a position to sell at 
low prices. We guarantee all watches sold by us to be 
as represented and to be as good or better value for the 
money than can be obtained elsewhere. 
We require representatives in all cities and towns, to 
whom liberal inducements will be offered. Write at 
once to insure territory. 


The Chicago Watch Company 


Suite 417, Roanoke Building 
145 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Thompson's 


OR elegant Wedding Invi- 
F tations and leita Ice Cream 
ments; also fine Correspond- 
ence Stationery, Crests, Mon- 
ograms, Address Dies, Book IS THE = 
Marks, Stamping and Illumi- 
nating, send for samples to ——- 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. FAMILY ORDERS SOLICITED. 
140 MONROE ST. 





132 WABASH AYE. 286 430 STREET. 


Main 1923. Oakland 407. 
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Uiloago& Easter Liinals 


RAILROAD 


THE ONLY THROUGH CAR LINE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago=Nashville 
ee 
Tennessee Centennial 
~» | nternational 
Exposition 
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EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES NOW ON SALE. 


R. BOOKWALTER, 
City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
182 Clark Street. 
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OLD 
PRAMES 
REGILDED 


OLD 
PAINTINGS 
RESTORED 


Russell Picture Frame Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





HIGH- 


cre. Picture Frames 


159 WABASH AVENUE. 


(TAKE ELEVATOR) 





FACTORY : 


129 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO, 


The Winn 


Automatic 


Door Holder 


1S ACKNOWLEDGED to be the most perfect device of the kind ever 
placed upon the market. It is durable, simple in construction; 


operated by a touch of the foot, and will hold fast the door at any 
point on the floor. 


— — 
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“NOT IN USE IN USE ~— 


AGENTS WANTED in every state. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Manufactured solely by 


J.C. WINN, 


38 Dexter Building, CHICAGO. 
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THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS! 


Made in Profits by by Purchasers of 
Property from S. E. Gross. 


Twenty-One Suburban Towns and City Residence Districts Established 
and Sold in Seventeen Years. 


NEW CITY. DAUPHIN PARK. GROSSDALE. 

GROSS PARK. BROOKDALE. CALUMET HEIGHTS. 
VILLA GROVE. COTTAGE CITY. SOUTH OAK PARK. 
AVONDALE. ASHLAND CENTER. HUMBOLDT CENTER. 
HIGH VIEW. GARFIELD CITY, EAST GROSSDALE. 
ARGYLE PARK. BRIGHTON VIEW. VILLA RIDGE. 
UNDER=-THE-LINDEN. ARMITAGE HEIGHTS. WEST GROSSDALE. 


The number of lots aggregate 43,750, sold at an aver- 

age price of $295 per lot, making the total received 

for this property. $12,906,250.00 
Received for over 7, 000 houses s 11,550,000.00 


Total of sales in seventeen years $24.456, 250.00 
These lots and houses are wor 

$5,000, aggregating. . 57,006, 250.00 
Deduct what purchasers pai 1 for : 24, 456,250.00 


Leaves NET PROFIT TO PURCHASERS... $32,550,000.00 
ly Latest Suburban City 


West 
Gitta 








Excels all my previous enterprises. It already has a $5,000 depot, many elegant resi- 
dences and the finest Opera House along the line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway. 

Call at the main office and be taken out to inspect this new suburban city at any 
hour of the day you may find convenient. 


S, E. G OSS SS 602,603, 604, 605, 606 and 607 [Masonic Temple, 
State and Randolph Streets, Chicago. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 


OF ALL |! 
Developing and Printing 


FINISHINGS 
INDS. 
Amateurs a Specialty. 


Have Youa 


Kodak? 


THEN GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
BY TAKING YOUR 
WORK TO 


C.J. DORR&Co. 


211 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Kodaks to Rent, 

















For Your 
Amateur Photography. 


Trade in 


Fishing 





Developing and Printing 
for Amateurs. 


Kodaks and Cameras |! ght, 
and exchanged. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES. 

Kodaks reloaded 
Always a fresh st 

Paper, etc.. on hand 
Albums for mounted an 
work, 

BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO 

AND CAMERA EXCHANGE. 


608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING. 


sold 








Films, 
e line of 
mounted 
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THE 


CONOVER PIANO 


IS FAMOUS FOR ITS 


PURITY OF TONE 

PERFECTION OF MECHANISM 
SOLIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
BEAUTY OF STYLE AND FINISH 





FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 





THE Conover Piano Embodies in its Make-up 
all the Useful Modern Improvements. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 





Conover Piano Company, 


H. D. CABLE, PRESIDENT. 


219-221 WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO. 














x ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fine Colonial ai China 
Chippendale 


Furnitui | | Decorating 


. , Of every description. Orders for 

Grandfather’s special decorations, such as Mono- 

grams, Crests, Initials and Hand 

Clocks and Choic + Painting, executed by competent 
2 wie artists. 


Specimens of Mantel }) sanmbiitail 
Clocks in French, @S=a5 | MATCHING AND MENDING. 
English and ] 





WHITE CHINA, COLORS, Etc. 


American. AND FIRING. 


JOHN R.H 


200 N. LIBE! Sr. 


Western Decorating Works, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 11-13 Madison St., Chicago. 








COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


at the new prices have created a furore. Why not? They are the 
best wheels made, and are by far the greatest value ever offered. 





1897 COLUIIBIAS, at $75 
1896 COLUMBIAS, at 60 
1897 HARTFORDS,_ = at 50 
HARTFORDS, Pattern 2, at 45 
HARTFORDS, Pattern 1, = at 40 
HARTFORDS, Patterns 5 and 6, at 30 











POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesroom and Riding Academy: 105 WABASH AVENUE 
638 NortuH C1 STREET 


























|| «Takes one to the Cotton Fields and great Tim- 
ber Forests of the glorious South. Every man 
and woman should read it.” 





“PURE AND SWEET 
AS THE 
FRESH SCENT. OF 
THE MAGNOL 


BENBOLIA 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
HIGHLY ENTERTAINING 





SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


Vicksburg Land Manufacturing & Improvement Co. 
gro FISHER BUILDING 
CHICAGO. 
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